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united, quickly falls asunder. Thus it was with Serlo's company.
For a time, you might have called it as complete as any German
company could ever boast of being. Most of the actors were
occupying their proper places; all had enough to do, and all did it
willingly. Their private personal condition was not bad; and each
appeared to promise great things in his art, for each commenced
with animation and alacrity. But it soon became apparent that a
part of them were mere automatons, who could not reach beyond
what was attainable without the aid of feeling. Nor was it long
till grudgings and envyings arose among them, such as commonly
obstruct every good arrangement, and easily distort and tear in
pieces everything that reasonable and thinking men would wish
to keep united.

The departure of Philina was not quite so insignificant as it
had at first appeared. She had always skilfully contrived to en-
tertain the Manager, and keep the others in good humour. She
had endured Aurelia's violence with amazing patience; and her
dearest task had been to flatter Wilhelm. Thus she was, in some
respects, a bond of union for the whole: the loss of her was quickly
felt.

Serb could not live without some little passion of the love
sort. Elmira was of late grown up, we might almost say grown
beautiful: for some time she had been attracting his attention,
and Philina, with her usual dexterity, had favoured this attachment
so soon as she observed it. "We should train ourselves in time,"
she would say, "to the business of procuress; nothing else re-
mains for us when we are old." Serlo and Elmira had by this
means so approximated to each other, that, shortly after the de-
parture of Philina, both were of a mind; and their small romance
was rendered doubly interesting, as they had to hide it sedulously
from the father; Old Boisterous not understanding jokes of that
description. Elmira's sister had been admitted to the secret: and
Serlo was in consequence obliged to overlook a multitude of things
in both of them. One of their worst habits was an excessive love
of junketing, nay, if you will, an intolerable gluttony. In this
respect they altogether differed from Philina, to whom it gave a
new tint of loveliness, that she seemed as it were to live on air;
eating very little; and for drink, merely skimming off, with all
imaginable grace, the foam from a glass of champagne.

Now, however, Serlo, if Jse meant to please his doxies, was
objiged to join breakfast wjtt* dinner; and with this, by a substan-